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■ rof this stttdf of the relationships, between accuracy 

Wiitical inf ors^tion and attention to ^acioas sass^sedia sources 
;^«hUc-af fairs' inforsation, persoiial interti^s eere coa^jcted. 
^th asa eligible voters in Hadison, Bisconain* and 129 eligible ^ 
►ters'ln leiington, Kenteckf, during October 1972i .fariableB 
•#«Bured included education, poUtiqal interest, caspaign interest in 
%he 1972 presidential caepaigni public-affairs sass-aedia usage, 
tiovledge of the political systeu, and ability to identify the ^ 
m-ter-partt candidates' positions on sajor issues. Besults supported 
oS'^nstai conclusi<>n;i: (1) Betwork nees .yieeing has no 4i«W!^ble 
m«MCt ,on either political accuracy or poUtical systeu knovledge of 
iiMt-tise or older voters. 12)' PJ»blic-af fairs neespaper use has an 
^ijile pendent effect on both accuracy and political systei knoirledge 
^^or young, inexperienced voters but not for olde-r voters. (3) 
^1»lic-af fairs aagatine use affects accuracy but not poUtical systei 
Snovledge, f or l)Oth age groups* (*) Interest- in the caipaign predicts 
rlkC^racy for first-tiue voters only. (AI) 
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In ordTet to vote intelligently, a voter must assess \rtiat*each . ^ 

'candidate might do if elected. AjkI if anything can predict what candidates 
might do, it .is what they, say they will do during the campaign. 

Recent evidence indicates that Amer4.can voters are guided increasingly 
by their assessment of candidates* issue stands. Hhil^e s.tudies of^ American 

Voting, behavior conducted during the ■1940s and. 1950s (Berel'son, Lazarsf eld, 

^ » , ' , , 

and McPhee, 1954;- Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes, 1960) suggested 
that Issue concerns had little impact on the vote compared with party 
identification, data collected during^ the 1960s and 1970s provicU evidence 
Of a reversal of this pattern*. * Far example, Nie, Verba, and Fetrocik 
(1976) show that the •correlation between party evaluations and the vote 
decline from A9 in 1960 to .3,9 in 1964 to .14 in 1972 while the correlation 
between issue evaluations and the' vote increased from ,47 in 19 60 to 
.56 in 1964, remaining stable in 1972. 

This decline in the association between party evaluations and 
voting behavior might be attributable partly to the fact that fewer 
people today identify with political parties than did in the* 1950s 
(Dennis, 1975). Yet, as D^pfmis and Chaffee (forthcoming) note, among 
identifiers; the correlation between party identification and the vote 
has dropped from .70 in 1952 to .55 in 1972, suggesting that party 
alliances are losing strength as a determinant of the vote. ^ 

' Thus, candidates^ issue positions a.*>pear to be a significant factor 
in presidential voting. I will call the voter *s ability to identify 
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correctly these positions accuracy * * 
' " - Tte PROCESS. OF ACQUmNG AClCURACY 

Uniike «o«t other f ormf of political knowledge, accuracy is based ^ 
oii-inforaation that is ephepieral'and specific to the inmediate siti^ation. 
It is not learned in school, as is general knowledge of the workings of 
the political systea. Since infomaticn about candidates' issue positions 
Is transitt^^^ short caipalgn periody it 

cannot be ticcuaulated over long periods of time, except in- the sense 
that an^ alert voter migh^t be able to deduce a candidateVs staoSi on a 
particular issue from 4^cci«ulated knowiedge.about th 

How then do people become accurate observers of a politicad campai^ 
Early political ^.esearch sugge sts that f ew .do > During the 1948 
presidential Campaign, the" candidates held distincly different positions 
on two issues— Taft-Hartley and price control. Yet^ in their swdy of that 
election, Beielson et al.° (1954) found that only 16Z of theiysami^le 
could. identify accurately both candidates* stands. Sdiilar^, Campbell, 
Gurin,- and Miller (1954) found that most people are unable to discriminate 
broad differences between the major political parties .^-In 1952, jus^ 
30% of -their national sample could identify differe^^s in the stances of 




the Repubfican ShOemocratic parties on either wel/fare or internationalism.^ 

i__.J. t -^^ :l • .. - 

It is not the absolute level of accur^y buf the process by^hich -■ 

'§ • ■ ' 

it "is acquired that is of interest. here. ExiscLng reseatch Suggests that . 

\ ■ . r :■ , ' ' // ■ • ' 

this process is a -complex one, involving (lUtattems of attention to , - 

, • . ■ ■ - • /// ' * * • 

•■ public affaitLS mass media and (2) ,the .perstfn'% cognitive and motivational 

- ■ ■ • . ^ //' - °. • . 

preparation. ■ '■. ^ . ; ■ 

Wa»g Media Use ' * ^ ' / - - 

^ * ^ ^C-t Since inforaation- about candidat^^ and iiwues /is. trai&mitted 



priatrily bjr the mass media, it is logical. to suspect that attehtion 
to public affairs media is a strong contributor to acciyracy.. In their 
i9A8 study, B^^son^x--^^ ( L954)...f^^ to, relevant news 

iteu in^jaig^io^^ and on the radio (Television~l?»a--th'feA— ^ 

a' hew and sparsely diffused mediua.p*' was a stronjjer predictor of accuracy . 
than was education or any of tjie other variables analyssed. Of those 
exhibiting high accuracy, (three or four correct out of four possible) 
•67t were catagorized as high on the comaunicatibns exposure index* 

Two more recent British studies (Tr^naman apd McQuall, 1961; h- 
Blumler and McQuail, 1969) sugftest that certain types of political television 



programs' can have 4.nf ormational Effects* Utilizing a panel design, Trenaman 
and McQuall found a correlatlo'n of Al between the number- af party 
programs* viewed and the increase in accuracy during the. campaign* For 

. thdse who changed parties during the' campaign, the correlation was •3.2.* 
But inconsistently with the earlier American stu4y» gains in accuracy 

were not related to either radio or newspaper use*.. Jlumler ,aiKllJlc(^Mi.i^ 

replicated these findings in their study of the 1964 British Genterad 

'Election with almost identical correlations* "They also examined the 
.contributions of television news, which they found to be low and statistically 
nonsignificant \ 

These two studies portray election television as a majoT source 
.df the public *s information about ^itish party politics, but it is the 
^party„ program that accounts for most of tl^e variance. The British party 
.programis longer and more issue-oriented than is the_ typical political ' ^ 
presentation on America^i television, "Becaujje. of the shorter British 
^campaigk and the relatively limited access of Britisl\, politicians^ to ^ 
' television, the British party program probably stimulates more interest 



and, thus, 'more leaxming than might t;Jie seemingly endless coverage, 
commercials, and specials that characterize American campaign television. 
The party program, then is a nonroutine media event, specifically focjiaed • 
^n issues. - In the context of another such nonrputi^^e s^t, the ^ Great 
Debates of 1960, Carter (1962) reported significantneaming bf issue . 
positions, anTMclSoaTTftybeey-^Durall and^emke .(1^77) report- that the 
1976 debates also increased accxuracy; 

But ttvis significant, that the British investigators fottind little 
relationship between routine exposure to t'elevision new* and accuracy. 
This finding has been repli<iited" during an American presidential campaign 
by McClurV and Patterson .(1974), who conducted a longitudinal~s»irvey 
and content analysis in 1972. The survey shows t'hat while newspaper 
readership made a substantial contribution to accuracy, television 
news nade;?!ilJBP£^^ no contribution. Respondents gained more information 
•from viewi:^ political advertisements- than they did from television news. 
The content, analysis provides an explaaition: ' the three television networks 
■did not provide -significant coverage of the candidates' stands on the 
major issues of the campaign. 'As a network average, only 3% of the 
available nws minutes weiffe devoted to reporting the candidates* standC/ 

on the issues • This breaks down to. only a minute . ox^two per candidate 

- * . . ^ . . <^ ' 

to 4 

per^' issue. ' ' 

' ^^Thi^ paucity of coverage of the Issues of the 1972 presidentl^al 
campaign may not be an isolated phenomena but rather the necessary 
consequence of the economic system that governs network programming. 
Ecdnomic constraints have locked network news into an inflexible 30-" 
mitiute format, imposing a ceiling, on the amount of information that can 
be,traharmitted._ This ceiling^ is substantially lower than it. Is for, the ' 



print media. 

When we consider other news that competes with Issue coverage 
for these scarce air-minutes, the problem is compounded by the wcigencles, 
of the ratings game. A^ording to Epstein ^(1973), tfetwork news divisions 
are expected to maintain-^r at least not significantly diminish—their 
network's "audience flow." While network executives' do not believe that 
network news can attract large numbers of new viewers to .a^chatmel, ;no . 
■atter how high the quaiicy of coverage, they. do believe that . "visually 
ttoaa^tl^factory", "news can cause a significant- number of j^ewers to, change 
"xiluf^els. Since « drop in the news audience can seriiously a'ffect ratings 
for the whole prime-time schedule', the news prganization operates under 
a. co^istraint to presMit the news in the most visually ^satdjsfactory form, 

■ no matter ho<» complex the subject matter,. Since the presentation of 
candidates'* stands on the issues ^dom'lendl its^^f to striking visuals, 

■ issues are ofteiji negl.ec ted' in favor of more photogenic campaign pagentry. 

Thus, it appearai that television news may be a poof .choice for the 
ypter jjlio^ajies to gain the information necessary , to exercise the vote 

■ intelligently. ■ ' . . ' ' ' 
Cognltlvc and Motivaticfnal Preparation 

Cognitive Factors ; One of the more consistent researc^h findings ^ 
.is that^ general political knowledge^ esptedally knowledge of the jpolitlcal 
system,' is not equally dis,tribute^ -among the various segments of the 
electorate.. Education' is a strot^'^pjedictor ot genctii political knowltdgo 
and a substantial bod^ of research literature converges to suggest that 
the well-educated «pe most likely tq^use the media to bebome well-informed. 
(Robinson, 1972). 
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• Tb .the «ctent that^this general pattern holds -for accuracy-^e-weH — 
M for general ^political knowledge, the vote is a more precise instnment 



In the hands of the well-j^educ^ted than it is' in the hands of the less 



twell-educated . , . 

" Itt»Aaerlca, one of the foreaost traditional ofiligations of the taass * 

itedia has been^ democratize knowledge. ; But a group of JJniversity of 

^ • - ■ . ' ' • _ < 'i - . . ' 

Minnesota researchers (Tichenor, Donohue,.and Olien, 1973; Donohue, 

Tichenor, and Olien, 1975) -suggest tO^it infusion of mass-mediated • . 

Informatlotf into a- soclkl'^'ayfetem actually Ijacreases . the gap in knowledge 

bf^tween educational elites axfai nouelites. Their, general hypothesis holds 

that M the flow of mass-mediated. information into a social system Increases, * 

higher status individuals acquire »this information at a faster rate than 

do loyer status individuals* 

-^This is a system^level hypothesis and, thus, has. been, studied* ^ 

exclusively )it the cqwunity level*. Within this context, findings have 

tepded to support the hypothesis, but there are three important limitations' 

that' affect their generalizal^ility to the process by Which the individual ^ 

becomes an informed ?rote'r during a presidential campaign.- 

'First, the findings are limited to* newapapefs. The Authors ^xplaiA' 

these findings, as a result of a print system oriented toward higher 
.sutus' groups. That is, newspapers are, said to present knowledge of 

an event (which fvoxild include the sort of knowledge needed for interpretation) . 

3eciuae educational elit?e6 are more- likely to haVe acquired knowledge about . 

a vanhft i \ \ nCimi i^ Q ntaictfly th^y are fho i ig ht to be better able to make sense 



of events as^they are presented hy newspapers. ' ^ 

. * Second, whether an infusion of information 'into a community via the 
newspaper i^crea^es the know;.edge gap appears to depend upon the degree 
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of conflict surrounding thia issue. For example, Tichenor, *od«»kirchen, 

Qlien, and Donohue (1973) have f6und that the knowledge gap decreased ' 

with increased coverage when citizens perceived conflict aBout the issue 

IxiTOlvadl This finding suggests^ that, conflict can stimulate nonelites 

/ " ^ " • ' ' * • " * ' 

to utilise mass-m^iiated informatioii -more "effectively, and the American ^• 

presWential campaign is a time when the lines of political conflict ^ 

most clearly drawn. 

> . ^ .\ " 

the third limitation is inherent in attemptirSg to apply a social- - 

. \ \ ' • • • ' i ' • ' . > 

system .h^othesi£^ iHd the research it has generated* to a- problem conveived, 
here at the individual level. The hypotKesis~1iolds . that ,an iiffusion of 
information into a social system will produce an increase ^n the knowledge 
gap between elites and nonelites. But because it is formulated at the 

■ • ' . '■' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ -x 

•social-system level, the hypothesis, does not specify the indivldual-levei 

. processes by which this is expected to occur. 

One could speculate, as the authors do, that nonelite individuals 

^,are not as well equipped to make sense of newspaper coverage j|* are elites. 
The implicit assumption is that education prepares the person for 
media use by providing a body of contextual knowledge about, the political,' 
system' that alioirs the 'person to process new dlnformatign more effectively. 
Yet knowledge of the political system is available to the public through 
a variety of nonacademic channels^ particularly the mass media.. Large- 
scale studies bx Robinson (1967, 1972) indicate that while .education is 

a powerful predicr.or- of system knowledge, diff erencejs in knowledge between 

* . ■ •' • ■ • . - . ' 

persons o f different- educatljjnal levels are small among the heavier media 

• ^ ~ ■ ' ■ • , 

users, -suggesting, that extfensive attention- .jjo Uit!. iuai,r, iiirdl.i 'r,in nrj:,jo___ 

.l«vel educational differences, in system knowledge. , • 

Thus, it seems appropriate to differentiate empirically between 



«dtte«tion «nd to^owLeflge of the' political syat^. This allow* ua to 
aaaaaa the degrjaXto whibh ayatea knowledge is aihy-prodxict, of both. 



adttcation and aaaa iadia uaa. It alab'allowa ua to^eatiMte ^he degree 

' ■ ■ \ ■ . . . i 

to which auch kaowledgk appeara tV facilitiate the acquiaition'ot accuraiie • 

ptrc^ptloiui of fh€ pr€Gai±djmtJja.^^c^ ^ > .\ * / 

^ Motivatloiua ^Factors ; Iii£«ttt is a sumnary cot^capt that incorporataa 

• — " — : ' 

tha uaaa and gratlfic/fiona'a parson might alcpabt .froa attaationV Wa ' 
^ara concart^ fiara with ^twot^ypaa of intarast: (1.) ^anarai intaras't iXt 
day-to-day political affair8»,or political latereat, and ^(2) Interaat in 
the tamediate situation, campaign . interest . - ,^ ■ . ^ ■ 

\ The /knowledge gap refCarch might be partially ebtplalnedlby. the--^^ - 

difference between these jpwo types of interest. The better-educatM. . ^ 

tend to, be more. intereated than the lesser-educated in the. dayrto-day . 
. affairs of government simply because th^'tend to occupy roles and form - ~ - 
.spcial liasons in which such infornatio'^^;%|&v^* Thus, as a routine. ^ 
matter, they are; likely. to fqllqw ?uch information In the mass media more 

* Closely than those lesser-educatjfed indivlduala to. .whom it is not so^relevant. 

But whan an issua ganaratad tonflict, nornaUx-pwaiva sagmants of 
the coB^unity may bficqme involved." The better-educated Chen lose parj^ 
of their usual advantage based- on their* day-to-day political interest, and 
the knowledge gap decrea.s.es. 

Thui, one would expect general political interest to.be associated 

withr media use^and knowledge of the political .sjstemr 6ut in the conflict- • 

laden arena of a pccsidential- campalgn, its assoeiartioiiVith accuracy would 

• ■ ' ' ■ . 

• be Mcpectqd to be less 'than it might be under more routine conditions. 
■ / " . "■-*.■, • 

~ IS?il8otr«t-^irv-^4a54)_found that campdign interest f ollowfed clos^— 



bihlttd«cbBpuni<^tion exposure- axwi/educatjqn as a; predictor of .«ccutacy, 
with 51X Vf-thj^e.li)!^ In4iccu3?kcy reporfeing-."great" interest/.. Blunder 
'•ndMiiOuail (1969) repoirted ,tfhat strength of- motivation to follow the 
c««p«igtt a^f e<ted Vxposurtf^, tor'partyprograms but mediated the relapionship 



betirtten media expdsure/and •information ..gain only At the highest " levels pf. 

■ " ' • * •■ ■ " ■ 

" SKPoaure. . McLeod ^nd Becfcer (l9f4). f(Hmd evidence for the idea that ; 

■gratifications and m^ljf, .exposure mike aM'ditfve /contributions to. accuracy .. » ^ 

\ • ■• ■ 

• Thu8,'ii appears tl&t campaigfi interest contribute to both media 
* eipo'sure and accuracy." 'Th^re is no raasdn'jib expecf it to coj^tribute 

to knowledge of the political systemi -'■*'•. 

" . ' . ■ ' • . ^ 

' ? , . v.V_ ■- A CAUSAL' MODEL . - .• ^ ^ 

, ' The' research lit*er4eure suggests that .de means by. which .individuals , 
V " --''.\ \ 'r ■ 

acquire 'accurate perceptions o'f presidential candidates' issue itandlreis 

f " . . ■ • . ' • _•*"*■"* . ■ • ' ■, 

a compl^ process involving (1) at'tention to the mass media and* (2) cognitive 
' ■ , !• ■ ■ • * • ■ ■ -\ ' ' ..-■"■'^^ . - 

and motivational preparation .variablies that" impinge both on>edia use « • •> . 

." * i. . . ■ - ' • . ■ ■ _ ' 

. ■ ' . • . ' . . ■ , ■ 

and on accuracy 

• The foliowing model depicts the hypothesized causal structure among . 

■ .j^. • ■ ' . ' .. .. 

the main variables thought to be. instrumental in pro,ducing ^ccutacy; 
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. . Figure 1 * ■ ■ 

A Causal Model of the Accuracy-Acqxiisition Process 



./J 
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y ^NOTE: Each solid' line -with d .single-headed arrow represents. 

.\' I- "a positive causal 'relationship. ."TTTdouble-headed ^ . 

curved arrow^indicates an^xjnanaly^ed correlatxon l?e- 
tween pre-detarmiried o-d e:coge|ious variibl€3. . • 
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r . > DISCUSSION OF THE MODEL * ^ 

The^exogenous variable--educat&n, political interest, and campaign 
V > ^ iaterest~r.epreseiit types of cognitive and inot 'vational preparation 
. ^ "^3^* thought to te hecessat^ accuracy. They are arrayed- in « 



\ '"irhierarch^ according "to "tHeTtlSc ^plessaty f br^theiir^acqiulsltioinr 



J. 



JSJducation requires considerable investment in^t^rms of time, money^, and 
'^iuer^. Political intetest is considered a relatively sta)>ie character- 
istic develop^ over time while campaign interest can^be nothinj 



}re 



X than a fleeting response to campaign stimuli. ^ 

- ^ \ * ■ . • < . ' " ' *^ . 

The itoclusion of these th^efe types of presumed reqtfisit^s ^represents 

a synthesis ol two traditional viewpoints of the citizen'^s flexibility 
and .potential* for sucqess£A^^lnt6rvention in -the electorail process and ^. 
y?f - : ' V^^^ for diffusing broadly the. information needed 
i:'^:^: - - - intervention. 1 will^ref er^ to these viewpoints as the";;*: 



minimalist aiui-Wxim^;±stTJOffi|a^^ 



^:-i:^i--^r":h'"^ position is, iBiplicil;.,in earl^ libertarian, democratic 

-V'thptfglvt. atxa Ji-its journalistic %analoguS77l^e~I'"itert^^ orthe 



\ 



0' 




* 



"TRT'ljest-known . early, proponents 4?^^, thi^ "view are thl^ngldsh \ 
- ^fdightenment ' philosopher Locke an& the American philosoph4r«stat:esman 
^Jef f fersonl Both were unequiWcal in th^air, assessment of /'Man" as free, 
equal j and ratiojial 4nd of the government as of no more than a convenient 
- instrument to preserve order and' individual rights. . Sxnce th^ government 
was thought to exist only. for the sake of the" individual, it had -no^right'^ 
tp govern without the individual's ccnsen^. Locke was more stringent^ . 
7 on his -point than was Jefferson, but both interpret the consent power broadly^ 
. From tliis ' stance, it 'requires only a small logical step to see that 
the. right to consent is useless without meaningful information.^ V " 
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It wliS thought^.that the extension of the franchise without the >BXtensioil . ^ 

of information to .franchised nonelites not only would suljvert the 

essential purposes of libertarian denocracy but a'lso woyld open 

nonelites to manipulation and. exploitation, lower- the quality of electoral 

division-making, and possibly, throw the entire system inta jeopardy. 

Madison piit it this way: ' — 

* Nothing could be morec irrational than to give the people ^ 
' poWer^ and ^o withhold from them Informatioa without which 
power Is abused. A people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with power ^which knowledge glVes. A 
i popular government without popular information or the means , ^ 
.'^ of acquiring It Is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or ^• 
c ' perhaps both. * . ^ 

■ - -:. - (Austin, 1964, p. 55). 

At the time of the ratification of tlie Constitution, th^ libertarians, 
fought bitterly for a x:onstitutional guarantee of a free press which they 
assumed woiild fulfull this obligation to th^^l^^£lL?Z 

This faith in the media to elevate the electoral process is grounded 
Tin four assumptions:. (I) 'that a press free of government control 
results in ideological diversity, (2) that given the avaiiabil.ity of 
competing viewpoints in the media,, citizen^ will expose themselves to ^them, 
(3) thdt, given exposure, citizens will perceive these viewpoint.** clearly 
and objectively, without^subjective distortion, and (4) that since uhe 
capacity for active, rational citizenship is, viewed as a core human tendency 
rather that^ as a socially differentiated trait; information flow via the 
media will result in the ^democratization of 'knowledge. That is, the flow 
of information will not. be constrained significantly by social inequities 
but rather will provide equivalent enlightenment to all sectors of- ^ 
society. (Usswell, 1948) . ' >. ' 



^ <k>iiversely, the minimalist' view questions the idea thrt mass- * 
- mediated information will necessarily broaden the distribution of 
knowledge among the^ectorate. Thisjposition constitute an extension 
of the limited effects model, which is usually applied to persuasive effects. 

' The limited effects model grew orft of early field studies whi^h failed 

> 

to document^conversion effects attributable to the mass m^la (tk^sarsf eld, ; 
B«relson, and Gaudet, 1948; Bftrelson at kli, 1954) and was reinforced 

V by the. development of consistency theories, such as Festinger's (1957) 
theory of cognitive dissonance, which provided a rationale for tl^ 
media's appa Jnt .inability to convert. ^ Accord^^ng to dissonance theory, 
individuals seek-^o appear consistent to themselves. Thus, they perbeptually 
shield themselves from messages that are ^congruent with their' P^^^o^^^ 

^ dispositiotiS' or behavior through the mechanisms of selective petcepiioti, 

— and'-seiectlve-Tretentiou-^restinger's position of^ese nonfational processes 

• v. * 
directly X)pposes the maximalist assumptions that citizens will both 

* • • s . * * ^ ' ' 

- " , ^ . _ _ _ ^ .^^ , , t ^ ^ 

expose themselves to .competing viewpoJjits in the media and perceive these 
viewppints clearly and objectively. * 

The-^aw of-minimal_consequences and its underlying theoretical 
rationale tnost often has been invoked by such \srriters, as Klapp.er,,(l960) 

to explain why the media more often apj>ear to* reinforce than to change 

^ ' ■ ' . ■ \ ■' ' ' . ' . * ' * •. - 

social predispositions which affect attitudes and beh^ivlor, but the idea . 

* ' ' * • ' . f 

' has: been applied to informational media effects as well. In this case, 

• '» ^ ' _ _ - - 

. Social inequities are presumed to act as constraints to the free flow' of . - 

Information and^the equivalent enlightenment of all sectors-, of -the society 
and,' th6s, confro'nts the maximalist assumption that .the transmission pi 
InformatW via the 'mass media will 'result in a demo,crltizatfon of knowledge. 



-^^Z - in his 1972 review of literature on infornation diffusion, Robinson' 

r ^* * ' . ' ' ^ ' ^ - 

sunnarizes this viewpoint: 

•« - ' ' " * 

: • ♦ like almost every ^her institation in society, ^ 
abundant evidence suggests that the inass media tend to ^^"^ ^ 

reinforce and accentiirate existing conditions rather 
than promote egalitariaiiisi; or abrupt dhange. 

i (Robinson, 1972, p* 87) 

'I 

The mlninaliAt viewpoint then Implies that the citizens potential 
♦a« a political actor Is severely restricted by social predispositions.^ The 
individual Is seen as relatively statlft—flxed within a distribution 
.of political Icnowledse j^hat defines th6^ perispn^s potential for successful 
Intervention in the electoral .process. ; In order to move from one point 
to another in the distribution the p.erson must go ^through ^a ^period of 
cognitive and motivational preparation. ^ ^ 

Ifi terms ol^the^TOd<yj_jeduca^^ the most Inportant elemen t in • _ 
the minimalist scheme, followed by a stable, day-to-day interest in 

- * ' / ' , ^ * - 

politics, both of, which connote a. 'period of preparation, for the campaign. 

rt ' ' - • • - ' , 

Campaign interest, as an Isolated response to campaign^lndependent of 

' education or a stable interest in cpolitics—wouid not- be considered- 

- •- ^ - -■ - f - . ■ ^ ^ ^_ 

sufficient preparation for successful intervention. » , _ . ^ 

. The Importance o't education 'stems from Its presjomed ability to 

produce IcnoVledge of the p&iltical system, or a context to help the person 

retain and understand new political information. Similarly, diay-to-day 

* interest in political affairs would be expected to produce system knowledge 

- ■ ■ . . ■ ' \ . ■ ■ 

" The model makes these assumptions explicit in the paths from education 

* ^ ' * 

and political interest through political system knowledge to accuracy. .It 
aJ.so Introduces another po8slbility->^that attention to public affairs media 
also contributes 'to political system knowledge. 



The ai^lmalist position would accomodate also the idea that education 
leads to media exposure, which is, In turn, associated with accuracy. But, 
it is ^ucatiou and not media .exposure that is considered the causal 
factor, with media use acting as a reinforcer. The indirect pat^i from 
education through medin^use to accuracy^ allows us to ^sess the extent 
to wnicl\ media* use xelnfortes education. " ^ 

The^maximalfet position is most concern^ with independent con tri- «^ 
butio^s of .media^use* If ^ informing the electprate is the primary obligation 

of thV media in a "participant sfociety and if ch«j media '^re to inform all 

* . * 

sectors of thdt society equally, then the contribution df^medl^Tuse.to^' 
accuracy, ' independent of factors reflecting social inequities, is a rough : 
measure of the degree Co: which the media are meeting their democratic 
obligations. Because of this interest in direct effects, intere^st ife-the ^ 



Inaediate campaign is the otily receiver .requisite relevant to the. maximalist 

position. ^ ^v-. y ; ' . ^ 

' ^ . ' . - . . * , ^ ^ \ 

In the model, campaign interest is assumed to be causally prior to 

media use. This* is consistent with Blumler and McQuail's <1969) finding that 

.Strength of motivation for following British election tel^virfion effected . 

. " \ -^'^ . - ' ' ^ . ^ 

exposure to the television campaign but that regular .tfel^^rlsion use d^d not 

appear to .affect motivation to follow ttfe campaign. The. effects of • 

.newspaper use were not examined.. In a longitudinal study ot American 

- - — * ' — • - ^ ^ ^ ' \^ 

adolescents", Chaffee, Ward, and Tipton (1970) did f^Lnd a weak effect of 
public affairs newspaper readership upon later cjppaign activity, but public 
affairs television viewing appears to retard activity* MpLeod et at. (1977) 
were able to' show a positive association between* viewing of the 1976 presidential 
debates and heightened interest in the campaign. ' However, tliis association 
disappeared when, other -debate* variables were introduced as controls. Thus, 



vhile campaign interest- does -appear to stimulate media use duri^.the 
campaign, the evidence for the reverse pattern appears to be weak and 
limited to print media jise. - • 

Positioning campaign interest as cav.sall7 prior to media use also 



allows us to assess ^he degree to which the, indirect path from campaign 



interest through media use accounts for variation in accuracy. This type 
of systematic linkage between gratifications and effects has ^een probed 

by such researchers as Blumlerand McQuail (L969) and McLeod and Becker 

. " ^ ^ ' ' , * • ' 

(1974)'. In both /studies,' gratifications sought contribute, to the. 

'.//.' ^ . - • 
informational effects of mass media use. / . ! ' - 

/ . rf 1 . / * ' ' ' :\c 

The idea tliat campaign .inte^rest works through media exposure is 
implicit to the maximalist rationale, jAich holds, that the individual 
is a flexiljle and tational political actor with the potential to intercede 



intelligently in. the electoral process at any poity: iti time..^ Such' 
intercession requires onljr an" Interest in tljifei Immediate situation. The 

model makes this assumption explicit. 

- — - - ^ 

r™* Although the maximalist might concedes that the better-educated tendi- 
to use pubJLic affairs, media more than do the less er-eduta ted, media use. 



\ 



xiot education, is seen as the^causal variable • Thus, the indirect path 

, ^ . L„ . ■ i^L.^l.[ 

through media use wpuld add substantially to the variance accounted- for 

by education alone. , 

The maximalist then would attribute individ.ual differences in* 

knowledge to patterns of media use and to the informational characteristics 

of the media, while the minimalist would attributie these differences to 

socially-determined receiver characteristics. 

• , " ■ EXPECTATIONS,, - 

It is likely that both of tbese viewpoints have some empirical validity. 
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Th« purpose of this paper Is to discover (1) the extent to which each ' ^ 
view appears to describe the proces^by which voters acquire accurate 
perceptions in the high-political salience, conflict-laden arena of an 
Aaerlcan presidential campaign and (2) the conditions under which each 
seems most appropriate* Two conditions which wUl be examined here are 
(J) different media and (2) the person *s experience fits a voter'. 
M«dla Difference ^ — ^ ' " . ! _ , 

As noted earlier, two studies, one Merican (McClure and Patterson, 
1974), one British (Blumler and" McQuall, 19B9) have found tel^isio.n news * 
viewing unrelated to accuracy. ^Clure and Patterson^ also examined news 
content and found a dearth of Issue coverage on network news. ' 

Ifowever^ they' did find that substantial, gains in accuracy wer^: " . • 
Hcelated -to newspaper .readership, a3_^d Berelison et al. (ISSA)"" in their 

■• - ■ -J " ''^ , 

pfe-televisiori study. . . ^ . 

, .Thus, the path from public affairs newspaper readership to accuracy * 
Is "«pected to be stro^^^while the path from televisionjiews is expected 

to hi nonsignificant. JI^^^^^^^ ^ '^-^ \ 

Experienced vs . inexperienced Voters " " ^4 . , ^ ^ 
^ We know that patterns of me^ia attention^'vary during the adult life 
i^i^ne^CCtSfFee^an^^ 
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- "read-th6~newarpaper"lress frequently than" do older adults; And ;When they da- 

read a ilewspaper, thejr are more likely to read i$ for some specific reason 
' than out of- the force of sheer habit (Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc., 

1976). , - . . . * ■ , . ■ 

* The effects of media attention may. alsp differ. A s'tudy'by Chaffee, 

Jackson-Beeck, Le»ln,'and Wilson (forthcoming) shows that attention to 
television news produces knowledge of the political system in adolescence 



JO 



but tK)t In yoing adulthood* * 

' , . _^ ; Ik *^ ^ . _ ^ / _ ' _ ^ . ' * , _ - 

r / The iprbcess by which- politicafl information is a<?quired nay differ ^Ifo^ 

* - 

For CKample, Bybee and Lomitti (1976) found that perceived similarity 

of political ^tltudes has a-direct effect on frequency of discussion • 

~*.^ ' * " . _ _ ' * ' . 

foir oljcler, butt ndt for younger, voters. This suggests that the -young are 
less congealed. and less constricted in their patterna of information- 
seeking than are theit elders. , ^ > 

The ypung are relatively unfixed in the social structure* They normally 
have more Jieterogenous social contacts than do their eldersi^ and are . 
less' likely to be committed to a political party. As firgt7tlme voters, --^^ ' 
they ma^ well be the more open to i;iew information than those whp have 
^perienced many campaigns* ^ 

tKi^»>^ those under 25,* the new ypung vater of 1972, may well fit 
the Muicimalist positioia better than the older experienced voter. ,If so, 
effoxts^by'thi^media t6^eacirj^he.,xoung voter are well-advised. r 

.THE PATH ANALYTIc'^iROACH.^^ 
PAth analysis, as described by Duncan (1975> permits the^rji^r^tr^ 
tito express a complex system of *^acionships in relatively simple 

mathematical •tetTn& ' and to test these relationships both individually. 

and as a system. It also allows the researcher to explore indirect 
Effects, ..or causal sequences, rather tl^n forcing the analysis of "variables 
as competing sources of variance. However^ the validity of the inferences 
drawn from path analysis T fepend Uu th e-reaeafcher 's ability to order the 



variables. correctly within the model The procedure, cannot establish time 

■ - ■ ■ . . ■ ■ . ^ . - -• - i'- . 

ordet. , . •■ 

. In path analysis, the r^ationshipfe-p in the causal iodel 

are expressed .in terms of simultaneous regression equations. Standardised 
regression (path) coefficients are estimated using a- least-squates ^procedure 



Th« «odel tested here is recursive, In that there are no instances 
of two-way, causality. . 

■ , operationalization' of variables in the causal model .* 

Eatogenoua Variables * , ■ . 

r^ Xl - «Educatioa— Measured by nunber of--year^ -of- formal_educatl(tfi 
X2 —Political Interest— Political interest connotes a reasonably 
•table, day- to-day interest la pbltics. Respondents were asked, "Generally, 
wpuld you say you are yery interest aui in politics, interested in polieica, 
-lndtfferant-. - disintereated, in politics, or ver7 jisin^^ted. in politica? " 



—Campaign Interest— Interest In the presidential campaign of 

\ / } \ ' 

.^/72. : Respondents -were asked how interesfced they - were, in "tMs- campaign." 
The response set was the same as fopc political interest. 



■i 



Endogenous Variables . ^.^ • 

. —Public Affairs Mass MejUa Use— Three measures were obtained, 

refl"e<^ting CD attention to public affairs, information in the newspA^er, 

(2) .regular readership of public affairs magazines, such as TJJije and Nfewsweek, 



and frequency' of viewing network news . - 

Public Affairs'Newspaper Readership— Respondents were asked: "Vfcen 
you read your paper and come across stories about national government 
ancTp^Ttlcs', how odftan do you read th?m? Would you say you frequently, 
^omtetlmes . rarely > or never read stories about national government and 
politic^" * ' 

Tghlir A^^T«7M»S'^"'"'^-'^«*-'^^P°P^^^^ ^ ^^^.^ asked; '-'Do you read 



^ny fflfff>o^^r,A« r^^jiratTiTrlierB-^fai-ti^ (If " yes) Would you, nam e the^ 



magazines -you read mostk^egularly?" Respondents were, scored according ^ 
toThe numbM of public af^iirsTmagazlnes riamed7~ CMa«a2ines -considered-- 
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fubilc Affair* Magazines are listed in Appendix A.) 
' ' Network News Viewing—Respondents wej4 asked: "Do you watch National' 
. ntws' broadcasts frequently ^ sometim es, rarely, or never? " 
. . : ^5 - ^Knowle^e of the Political System— This yariabl<^. reflects , 
the extent of contexttial knowledge of. the political jsystem. Respondents 



We-aaked~-td "niMie~T:he--two UnitedJLStatf s sen*jwrs_from^Wisconsih; the * 

' ' ., » ' ~ — '■!•■»—•- . 

Irngth of twms of office for senators. United ' States representAtives, 
^snd^the Wisconsin governor} and to identify the Democratic vice presidential 
candidate in 1964. ' ' • \ rr-^— 



^A ccuracy >*-Accuracy represents the degree to vhicfi respondents 
were able correctly to Identify the najor-party^catt^idatesj putll^ly-. 
7 stated pbsitions on the major issues, of the 1972 presidential campaign'. 
. Respondents were given a card listing 10 definite^ positiottff^n 10 
major issues discussed hf the candidat^j^s during' the 1972 catapalgny • ; 
The list included such statements as ^Ve .slu3ful2^ pass a federal lai 



* legalizing abortion In every state'? and "thereTi?h6ultf^T)# a moratorium 

on the bussidg of school children to achieve^ integration." fPor a complete 




.list of these issues, see Appendix A.) The Interviewer tifen aisked the ^ . 
respondent whether eacli of th€J major candidates had taken™a--atand for or 
against (the issue statement). Respondents were scored according to 
the. number of correct responses given.* . \ ^ \ 

DATA COLLECTION ^ , \ 

Personal interview^ were conducted with 388 eligible voters in \ 



\ 



Midison, Wisconsin and /129 e^igibl^ voters in Lexington, Kentucky during 



— 
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• The Madj^son data set wae collected as part of a larger. Research 
program in Britain and the United States i whidh^was concerned with 

- ~ v- --" ' " — ' ' Q ^ . • - " 
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_di£f|r«ice8 between f ir'st-time^ and older voters. Thus, persons eligible 
to- vote for the first 'time in 1972- (18-" tor24^ar^T:d¥)-Tyere-del-iberat6ly_ 



oversmpled to provide approximately eqjial numbers of first-time and older 
Wters, In this analysis, as in other studies based dn this research 
program (Note I), these age groups will be treated as if they were two 
separate samples. .J * * 

The sampl^^was drawn from occupatlts of randomly-*selected households 
;in randotaly-selected neighborhoods. . Student wards were deliberately 
^ undersamplid to offset the, effects of the presence of the Univiersity of 
Wisconsin. , ^ . ' 

The Lexington-..samplje^onsl£t(^^ voters, J 



randomly-selected from seniors listed in high school yearboo'ks of all 
Lexington high schools over a f oiwr-y^r period and from administration 
lists of registeted students- at th^ University of Kentucky; Tlje Lexington 
high, school ^s sample yielded 82 completed Interviews, while 'fche University 
01 Kentucky sample yielded 47 completed interviews. <Note. 2) 
, ' . ' RESULTS.. 

- As Tab^e_l .iJidicat^^^ and older Madison voters are equally 

- accurate, with both identifying correctly an^ average of 11 of 20 possible 
"issue itositipns. .There also is no significant difference in mean political 
system knowledge between tlie two samples. Table 2^ shows that JLe?cing ton 
young voters, do not d:^ffer significantly from the Madison sample in. terms 
of either accuracy or political system knowledge. ^ 

' This similarity of informational outcomes might be thought surprising 
ctonside^ping the higherTeducaHoxii^ 



Older voters also "^appear to pay more attention to all 'forms of* public affairs 



. medla^than do theToun'pt ^groupr-^lt^ Is statistically 



Comparison of Means for Variables in the Causal Hodel 
for Young and Older Samples: Madison, Wisconsin 



. 'Madison : . Madlsonr-— 
* Young , nider ; '* 

Variable Saaqple / Sao^ie , p* 

Accuracy. -11.00 ' 11.01 > a.». 

Education 6.51, 7.83 <..001 



Pplitital Interest 3.75 .3.8a - n.s. 

lign Interest 2.97 . . ' 2. '93 n.s. 



Political System ' » 

|Cnowledge_ 3.88 3.94; * n.s. 

Public Affairs ;~ - . " 

Newspa^ei: Use 3.39 " 3.61 . - <.01 

Public Affairs ' • 

Magazine Use , .77 . ; .84 % n.s. 

Network News / . 

Viewing 3.30 , ;-3.'43 n.s. 



n-216 n-162 



*t-test: for independent sauries / two- tailed test. 
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\ ' Table 2 

: — Conyarto on of M eans for Variables in the Causal Ifodel 
■ for Young Voter Samples in Ifedison, Wisconsin and 

Lexington, Kentucky . 



_ _ JTariable _ 


.Hadisbn 
Sample 


Lexington • 
. Sample 




Accuracy ^ 


sJti.oo 


10.24 




Education/ ^ 


13.51** 


13.45' 


n.#; 


Political Interest- 


3.75 


3.84 . 


n.Sr 


c^umrxA^ an In t aire St * 


'2.97 


4.12 


<.001 


Political System 
Knowledge 


.3.88 


3.52 


^ ,n.s. 

- 4 


Public Aifaiirs ./ 
'Newspaper Use' 


3.3.9' 


3.35 


* - - 

n • s . 


Public Affairs 
Magazine Use 


.77 


.72 


• 

n.s. 


Network News • 

Viewing' 

\ . ^ • 


■ r 3.30 


■ ... 3.13 


.n.s. 




; •n-216 


n-129 

% 





:*t- test for independent san5>ies, two- tailed test 

♦♦Different scaling procedures were used to code education 
. for the Madison and Lexington samples. For this table. 



the Madison ^aean has been converted so that it might be 
comparable' to the Lexington mean. 
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tnt only, ior newspapers ..(P.*^ . " Lexington young vptets ere 



' reierksblY sliiiar-to their Madison counterparts in terns ytS both 
^^it^edttcation' and' media behaviof.- -In fact*. t!he only . statistically significant 
S:- • ddttference'.be^ieen thi tub^oung yotef-'saaiples i^ the L^ington savple's 



greater. «elf -Reported interest, in the caiipaign (p < .001) . *. . , 
» Thus, ybung and. older voters appear to attai«^the^a«e d%gree of 
* accuracy despite differepces in variables presuawi tor afff^r accujfacy . 

this suggests thal: tha processes by. which youiig- and old^ voters acquire 

'- . . " - ■ • '': ' • - • <.' ' 

■ accurate i»teceptib.ns. of political can^c^t^w differ. . ^. 

" Mi phree sioi^ies are, substantially «»re accurate on- IssuM ; 

• '■ ■ _v*:. ' ' •- ■ ■* ■ ' , • " . _ ■■ - ■* 

.'which the presidential candidatesUi«agr«ed than they. are'.on those 



upon which the candidates agreed {s^.00i)J ' ^^^^ «h9«n ia* 

■ - :Tible 3.) Areas 6f. conflict between presidential ..cindldates-are^taore . ... 

likely "tb^n areas of agreement ■tiS."ar#i8.e%^^;$otei^ to;rec»iye ^ - 
- coverage in the. mass media. Thus,' it ippe-^rs thatltho yotet's intexesT " 

./ta the campaijpi and ise of public *f,f;iir9 masrf media nay be.iapoKtant 

' • '^i^' ' , ^ . , • ' . _ ^ ■ .j« - . " ' ~ . 

■variables in tJie accuri^y-acquisiti^n-prpcess. .I wIH wcplote this process 

in terms of three m4dla--newspapWs, Mgazinem'aJ^^ 

The figu^Stf- that follow depict the results of. path analyses .carried^^- 

' out for tiie. young and older Madison samples and the young Lexfngto\i 

. . sample,. A solid line with a single-headed arrpy. repjres^ts a statistically- 

; significant relatlcna^ip . A brpken line with a siigle-headed arrpw repre^ 

' • sents a nonsignificant rejatlcnship . : -Ccisfficrentf^assqciated </ith 
• . ■ . . ■ ' > ".' . ■■.■-■'» -. 

these lines are standardized beta weights. <path.'cpeff icients) . 

' A. dPuble-Aeaded curved arrcw represents* an "unanaiy zed' cpfr elation.' ' 

/These cprrelatipns are not analyzed because ithe variables involved are, ; 

. ' predetermined, cr ^Pgenous to the inqdel. We Bte^t^t cPncemed here with 
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. - . . Table. 3 - / / ■ . 

Xksinparisofi of_Mean ApcxSracy for Candidate-Agreemait 
" and Candidate Disagreement issues 



\y, - 





Agreement 

• —I'lisues 


Disagreement 
Issues 


P.* 


Madison Ypttng 

Sample . 
' N-216 , 


.'1^5** 


" .^62 


4 

<.ooir 


Madison Older" % 
Sample 

.N-lSZ- , « - 


.43 


- : .61 , 


> 

<.001 


\ r ' 
Lexington Young-. 
Sample 


.44 ' 


• ■ . .56 . ' 


<.doi 



. . *tJtej5t for paired samples., two-tailed test , . 

■**Scores wetfe divided bv the nxamber of issues. Thtis, the 
• means reflect the. probability that any respondent will 

identic .correctly any .specific- is suM in the appropriate 
./category-.".. ■ \' ; 



if. . ; ■ 

-J. : > " ' 



4 — 



♦ • 



th«lr antecedents . 

The criterion for- statistical significance was set at the .01 
level, and, the sta^tic appUed^was the F-Ratio/ The unstandardized 
•beta weights apd theii standard errors were also inspected. Generally, 
. the unstandardized-beta. weight is statistically significant if it is twice 
Its standard error.;, In nearly all cases, the r^blts.Lpf, these two methods 
fbr ascertaining statistical :signlficance agreed. F-Ratios, unstandardized 
bata weights or path coefficients, and standJSd errors for the following 

analyses are reported in Appendix Bi 

The Newspaper ^In The Accuracy-Acquisition Process 

Compfeisdn of the Madison Samples , - ^ 

A comparison oi-Figures 2 and ;3 show that, despit* lower meat! 
• . * " ' " ... * 

levels of readership, .Madison young v<#|ers are more affected by newspjiper 

^ use than are their elders . The direct path from newspaper- use-to- 
" accuracy -is a significant .21 in the young sample, while in the older 

sample, it is* a nonsignificant .p8. Attention* to piiblic affairs material. 
■ in the newspapet then appears to play a critical role in the. accuracy- 
acquisition process only for young voters. Since young and, older voters 
achieve -almost identical levels of accuracy, i|. appears that older • 
voters have alternate means for acquiring political information. 
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Figure 2 



Path Analysis for Young Madisoti Sanq>le 
Using Newspaper Use as Media Indicator 
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Figure -3 



Path Analysis' for Older Hadison Sample 
Using Newspaper Use as Media Indicator 



.tos 
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The antecedents of newspaper readership also differ. In both samples, 
education and political interest are important, and the, weights attached 
to each do not vary greatly between the two samples. However, only *f or 
tlie young is campaign interest a significant predictor (P » .22). In 
'thevolder sample, the coefficient is almost null (P » .07). This 
suggests that the young are more lElexiole in their media ^Wbits and more 
responsive to immediate stlmul^i, such as a presidential campaign, in 
their use of the newspaper. It also suggests one possible eicplanation 
for the difference in the path from newspap^ to accuracy. Youth 

are more likely to read the-newspaper because they are interested in the 

,0, » ' " ~ " 

campaign^ Thus, tliey learn, more about the campaign. i 

This idea is buttressed by inspection of tlie indirect path from 
campaign itttiMcesti through, newspaper use. In the young sample, this 
indirect path contributes 26% to the total causal covariation between 
campaign Intere^it and accuracy. In the older sample, the contribution 
is just"6Z. (Note 3) 

Indirect paths through newspaper use also add substantially more to 
\the, impact of education and pplitical interest among the young. In the 
young sample, newspaper use contributes- 17Z of the total causal effect 
of education. In' the older san^ple, it contributes only 5Z. For political 
interest the contribution is 37% in the young sample,. 15% in the older • 
sample. ^ ' 

- Thus, whatever the young voter's predisposition, it is nbre likely 
to be reinforced bx newspaper use than is that of the older voter. 

Knowledge of the political system is. a strong predictor of accuracy 
in both' samples, lending credence to thfe "knowledge gap" rationale that 
such knowledge helps a person to retain and understand^ new political 



iafotMtlon«^ But its^ antBced«nts differ. Newspaper lise, for example, 
aakea a significant contribution jOnly in the young .sample (P « •l^) • ^ 
While politichl interest makes a nearly identical contribution to system 
knowladgft in both sapiples, tfie strength of education* varies. The path 
coefficient for the older sample Is .40; In the ypung saaple, it Is a 



-..it . 



.iwaUer, but stUl sjibstantlal .26. These results suggest that" sy8t« ^ 
kxiowl^edge Is somewhat' less affected by . eaucatloA, somet^t more affected 
' by media use among young voters than among their elders . . 

Similarly, the indirect paths from educatibti thorough syst-"-i knowledge 
^ to accuracy are somewhat stronger for older than for younger voters, 
accounting fof 29% of the total causal covariation in^thfe older, sample 
and 20Zoin the young sample. However, the indirect path from political 
Interest through systm' knowledge Is greater ^or the young, accounting S 
for 33X of the total covariation of political Interest with accuracy' 
,ln the young, sample, compared with just 26Z In the older sample. However, 
political interest is not ^a' strong independent: predictor of accuracy ^ 
among the young. The path Coefficient iS a statist4.cally nonsignificant. 
a2, compared with .17 in tlie older sample. , ' ^ 

Put for neither sample does newspajper readership' appear to make much 
'of a cont|:ibution to the relationship ^.between education and system knowledge 
accounting for just 5% of the total covarlation^tfi the older sample and 
just 7% in the young sample. The contribution to the relationship between » 
political int;ere|^ and system knowledge is larger, but still modest, 
accounting for 13Z of the total cfoyaf iation in the older, sample and 16% 
4n the younger sample. ^ . 

The Lexington Sample * * . 

' Results of the path analysis for young Lexington voters (depicted iij 

i- ^ " * 

figure 4) buttress the Idea that Tlrst-tlme voters gain more from public 

3o , ' 't ■ / , . » 

^ ^ut _.:±^: ■'■ _ 
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Path Analysis for Young Lexington Saxnfplfe 
Using Newspaper Use .as Media indicator 
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Affairs n«inipapeif^ use than do their elders. For bo't^ accuracy and^polplxral 

!systeft knowledge^ the effects, of newspaper use appear to be quite sioUar 
to those found for the young Madison sample and dissimilar to those found 
for the older Madison sample* ^ 

The dire<:t paths f^om neiispaper use to boih accuracy and political * 
•ystM knovltdgt ar« stAtis'tlailly significant for both young svaples but 
not for ,tfi« Madison oldar aaaq^Xa. There i», however, a subtle difference 

,bet«e^ the tvo young sa^>les« The coefficient for the path from newspaper 
ttte to political system knowledge is stronger fov the Lexington saaiple 
(P • .19) than for the Madison saaple (P «. .14) wfelXe the coefficient;^ 
for the path from newspaper use to accuracyils stronger for. the Madison : 
sample (P'« .21) than for the Leacington sample ..(P » .15). 

* ' flfae possible reason for thls'dlf^^rence Is suggested by differences 
in ^the. antecedents of newspaper use between the two young samples. 
Lexington young voters appear to be motivated to t^se public affairs 
information in the newspaper more by a day-to-day interest in .political 
affairs than by a specific Interest In the campaign, the coeff Icietlt 
for the path from campaign Interest to newspaper use is aliaost null 

, (p m' .06) . For the young Madison sample, the coefficient is a substantial 
.22. Conversely, ttie coeff icient for the path from day-to-day political 
interest is .48 for the Lexington sample, considerably stronger than that 
reported for the young Madison sample (P • .32). Thus, variations ia 
information outcomes between the two samples may reflect different patterns 
of motivations . . ' • 

The Importat^ce of newspaper use to political sfystem knowledge in 
the Lexington sample is apparent when the indirect path from political 

/' ^ , y ' ' - \ * * / : ^ ' 

interest through .newspaper use, is Inspected. Although the direct path 



tro4^11tic«l.lnt€rM^^ is nonsignificant, newspaper 



aaa 'tfubstantl^ increases the amount of variation that can be escplained 
by the :^rlab5Le. Ih^ indirect path through .newspaper use accounts 'for 
45X-o£ this total causal covariation > 'FotWfadison young voters, the 
'contribution, of this indirect path ±^ just 132. ^ 

However, \the Indirect cpntributlon of newspaper use Vo the effect 
of education upon system knowledge more modest 14X. For the Madison, 
^ianpla, the contribution is 202..^ ^ > / 

" Newspaper use contributes substantially, to the relationship -b^tween-^^^ 
political iKteteat and accuracy,- vlth the indirect path accounting lor 
28Z of the total calisai cdvariatioxi. .This is consistent with the Madison 
results, although thai contribution for the Madron young voters is^ 37%. 

In both samples, the contribution of newspaper use to the relationship 
between education and accuracy, is jiodest, accounting for JaX of the total 
covariation^ in the^ sampoJe. 

As in the yqung, but not the older Madison sample,, campaign Intetest 
makes a significant contribution to accuracy, suggesting that young voters 
are more stlmula^ted to learu because of interest in the immediate campaign 
situation. Hpwever, Inconsistently with the^Madison results, newspaper 
' use^ adds little to the relationship between campaign/lJiterest and accuracy, 
contributl;xg^u8t_6%jof_t^ cover jlation, as cojnpiired with 26% for 



the Madison sample. This difference is due to the fact that ciunpaign 
Interest was not related significantly to newspaper use for Lexington yotog 

voters. " . ' ^ ' ^ - ' 

Political syst^ knowledge appears to be a consistent predictor of ^ 
accuracy. This suggeAs that such 'knowledge helps both experience^ 
and inexpe^rienced voters to ^process new political information. However, 
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tli«r« *l«p AppMr to be differences between the a^e groups in the process 
l>y ^cir«icif knowledge is-ecquit^ , althqughjeducatix>t^ is 

<2>figtiififeent predictor of poiiticel system knowledge in all three 
'MBplMf its Strength appears to be greater for. the older Itodison jiaaple 
(P • .>0) .t^n"f or Either tt»^yaung-1iadlsbtt e^ (P ^ .26); or. tlxe young 
L«lngton sample (P -•23) • This resuXtt along with the previously noted; 
aig^ficfnt contributions of newspaper use to systea knowledge la both 
yotti^ sa8rpies--but.tet in the older Ma4ison stople^uggests-that young 
\YOtiti are less educationally-fixed in their capabilities for acquiring- 
tai^wiedge about the political systeA thairf are theit' elders and more open 
to learning through the newspapjer. * ' . , / 

r Public Affairs Magazines In The A<?Quracy-Ac<iui8itipn Process 

■ ■ : : - X ■ - • 

- CottparjLson . of the Madison Samples ^ / 

In. contrast ^o the newspaper, public affaits magazine readership 
affects accuracy more strongly for older (P • ..W) than for young vottoTS 
. (P « ;i2). 'tSeeTijjures S and 6.) ^ : — , 



The indirect p^ths from education and political ^terest through 
magazine use are stronger in the ^Ider sample" also. In the case of 
education, the indirect^ path accounts €or'21Z of 'the total covariation 
for/ older Voters but just 9Z for youns\<^terSe For political interest, 
.the proportions are J6Z and llZ,'respeQtivelv* 

" The exogenous variables, taketi together, do not predict magazine . 

r^dership .well, accounting for just 13% of the t^l -variance for older 

* voters and 52 for young voters. Obviously, public affairs magazine 
readership is determined primarily by other factors than~^«iose considered 
here. But pf the * jrlables in the model, those that' feflecKsw ire en- 

■ d^rtog characteristics predict magazine use' Vest. In the older\sample, ^ 

J' the- onl^signif icant path is education (P f .21). In the young saiiple- 
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both,«duc*tlon (P - .15) and political interest (P ■ .15) are aignif leant. 

In neither age group does Iccowledge of the political, systeai- appear 
,to be a. by-product ofnagaaine ^e. The path fro* aagazine use to systea 
f kiwwledge is actually negativ^e for older voters, although 'the coefficient 

Is noLt statistlca^^ ^ ^ A 

•This nay be due to the naturae, of the Jiea^a^^of politidU. systea ^ 

. knowledge. The questions dealt with fairly, eleaexifcary it.eas ©{^political 

.' , . • ■ " V " ■ . • ■ ' i . <• 

^Imowladge, such ar the length of teras of office for political offices. . 

Editors of public affatts magaaines aay .assuae theif reader* kaow'thu* 

facts. Half of the itaas^dealt-wlth Wisconsin state ^ovemaent, which 

.is noraaliy not covered by national nub ile af fairtf taagazines. Thus, to • 

the ettentthat individuals substitute. public affairs aagazines for daily 



nmm^tijl^ readership, they lUy^iss information about atate and local 



governaepte' 



The Lexington Satiple * 

, * I * . - * , 

Th4 coefficient for the dj^rect path fr(*m- public affaire magazine 

use to jLccuracy (P » .13) fo^ the young Lexington sample 1? almost 

i4entiQal to that obu^ed ^f or the young Madison sample (P ^ .11) ^ but 

becausi of the smaller size of ^ t^e Lexington sample, it is not significant 

at* thi* eOl level; (These results are depicted in Pi^jure;?.) Another 

^ investigator, might choose a less conservative criterion for statistical 

1'^ ^ * ^ . ^ • 

significance, but whether or nOt ^the coefficient is considercgi significant, 

±t does appear to be consistent^ith the Madison saajple finding that public 

.affairs magazine* use contribiltes less -to accuracy for young voters than 

^ for older voters. .Again, th«( «ogehou8 variables do not predict magazine 

>use weli^ Here, only day-to-day ^litical Interest appears to ma^e any 

contribution, and this path is not significant at the^.Ol level. ^ 

^ ■ ,. - -.- . ■ ■ ; -:. .'V .;■ 
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Figure 7 '^^---^ 
Path Analysis £or "Yo\mg,.Lexingtbn Sample 
. Using Magazine Use as'^Media Indicator. 
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■ It appeartf hpwever, that ma|azinp use makes a minor' contribution 
(E « .15)' to political system knowledge in the Lexington sample although, 
•galn» the coefficient is'^^not significant at the .01 level. However,, 
"^"Ifia f ladixig is •inconsistent, with the Madison results which indite 
' that magazine use has no ^^^^^^ system knowledge for either young 

- ; or older voters. / . 

' / - , ^ - / ' . ■ " . 

^ . . Network N^wadn the Accuracy-Acquisition. Process 

. ^ Cottparlson of the Madison Samples ^ ^ 

, . lletWQtk news viewing appears to have ao effect on accuracy for either 
\' yo\ing or^ older voters (see Figtgres 8 and 9) . This finding was* expected 

aM areplidates studies conducted in Britain '(Bluoler and McQuail, 1969) < - 
atid in /^erUca McClure and Patterson (.1974) . 

... • /This null effect caimot he explained in terms of the antecedent ' 
coi^itfions.of network news vie^ng. "An examination of Figures 6 and 7;^ "* 
ihowa that these condition^ axfe entirely different for young ari4 older voter^". 
V For young voters, political interest (P »';38);and, to a lesser extent, 

' education (P » -.13) are related to network news viewing, but the impact ' 
/ of campaign interest is not only nonsignificant, but negative. Convers.fely, 
; itaong older voters, campaign interest does appear to- affect network ^ 

\\,Xvd9, viewing (P- .18), but bot» education *and political interest ca^y. 

. ' • - ' ' '' ' ■ ■ / 

•\ negative w'eights. . - y " ■ j ' 

. ' / While the antecedent condition? ^f-jifeis/ork^ news^viewlng are completely 
■ different for the two samples, the »e'sui't is the same.. Neither ^roup 
^ * appears to learn about the candidates arid issues via network ne«s. ; 
/Unong older voters, network news viewing does appear to miake a minor 
' contribution (P' » .12) to political system knowledge, but no^'such 

"rkationship is evident among young .voters. But even this ^mall contribution 

, , ' ■ . ' ■ '■ , -'• 

Is 'ironic since older votera.^r.e motivated by interest in 4?he campaign 

i ' . ■ t ' 'I ' ' \ 
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Figure 8 

Path Analysis for Young Madison Sample 
* 'Using Network News. Viewing as . 
Media Indicator 
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Path Analysis for Older Madison Sample 
Using Network. News Viewing ^as 
Media Indicator. 
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rath^ than by attviwiduring interest in the day-to*day wrkljags of the 
poliCical system. > It vbuldf appear that whatever learning occurs is 
tha result of cumulative exposure rather than purposeful information- 
sa«klnff and that tbk dlf f erance betwe^i the young and older saaiples stem 

■ * ' ' j - " 

from the older^^ter's longer experience with the medium and greater 

opportunity to accumulate system knowledge • 

■ ^* • ■ 

The Lexington Sample ^ . > • 

The Lexington results further strengthen the ^idea "that network news 
vlawlng makes no contribution to accuracy. As" in both Madison samples, * 
the direct path f rem network news viewing to accuracy is null. (P « .02). 
(these'^results are shown in Figure 10.) 

Neither does, network news appear to affect political system knowledge 
tot young voters^ (P * .OA). This is consistent with the young Madison 
sample results. . . . / * > 

The two young samples are^ ^Iso consistent in terms of the. antecedents 
of viewing. For both, political interest is the strongest. ,predic^r 
of rietwofk news viewing, with, a coefficient of .38 in the Madison \^ , 
sample and a coefficient of .29 in the Lexington sample. Education makes 
a similar modest Qontribution in both samples although' the Lexi\^ton 
coefficiexit of .11 is not significant at the .01 level while the 
^44ad±stA^<cpef!cicient: 'pf .fs is significant. C^palgn interest has 
lajpact In either sample. 

This' similarity in thfe pattern of antecedents for the two young 
sinples, coupled with the strikingly contrasting pattern observed for ^ 
the older Madison sample, strongly suggests that the null informational . 
Impact of network news cannot be explained in terms of viewer characteristics 
-and implies that the explanation^ is inherent in the characteristics of 
. the medium and the policies which shape network news content. ^ * 
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DISCUSSION . , ' • \- 



,Slnc«' pa t^, analysis cannot establish time order, the validity of ^ 
thaaa results is contingent upon the validity of the ordering of variables 
withto the causal model. But given the order posited in the causal model * 
the data support four 'general observations: ^ • • * 

(1) Network news viewing has no discernible Impact on either . 
political accuracy or politicia. system, knowledga for either flrstf'-tMe 

or oi?|er voters,^ This null effect is not explained by audience characteristics. 

(2) Public affairs newspaper use has an Independent effect -on 

both accuracy and political "system Icnowledge for young, inexperienced * 

' . ■ " ' t ^ 

voters, but no* for older voters. Despite lower mean levels of reader- 

•ship, young voters appear to benefit more from newspaper use than do 

their elders.; ^ . ^ - ' 

(3) Public affairs magazine use a'ffects accuracy, but not political 

- ■ • ■ ■ • . . ■ \" ■ 

system knowledge for -both age groups,, but the contribution is modest for 

<^ . U ■• ' . ■ ,- . ^ • ■ 

first-time voters. - ■ ' " * 

(4) Inter,est in the dampaign pf^icts accuracy, independently of 

\ - -> ' " . ■ 

the more. enduring characteristics of education and political interest, ,for 

first-time voters only, suggesting that the 'young are 'less fixed in 

' - ' " * , * 

their patterns of information-acquisition and more resppnsive to campaign 
stimuli than are their » elders . 

The»Null Impact Of Network'NeWs ' ^ 

The finding jthat network new3 viewing has no. .Impact on accuracy is 
consistent for all three samples. It, also replipates the McClure and 
. fatterson <1974) study of the same presidential election, as well as an 
earlier British study (Blumler and McQuail, 1969).. 

- . - Some might fault the audience, for* this finding, noting the network 



news audiences are less well-educated than users of the priiit media.. 
This pattern holds In the data presented here fpr the older Madison sample. 
In fact, the negative weight of the path coefficiei^ indicates that 
frequent news viewers are less well-educated* than is the sample as a 
whole. There is, no relationship between day-to-day political interest 
and network news viewing. 

But explaining the null Impapt of network news in teiqns of the ^ 
characteristics of its audience seems less appropriate when one considers 
the two young voter samples. For both samples, the path from education 

to network news viewing is positive. .In the case of the Madison: sample,. 

.*.■*' , ^ ' ' ' ^ 

It is statistically significant. The path from political-interest to 

network news, viewing is positive and statistically significant for both' 

.young samples. Cpnversely, the path from campaign Interest is negative ' 

for both young samples and both positive and statistically significant 

for the older Madison sample. Thus,' the antecedents oi network news 

Viewing are strikingly opposed for the young .and older samples. Yet, 

the result is the same. Network news viewing has no Impact on accuracy. . 

It appears then that the fault does not lie in the characteristics 

of the audience, but rather in some aspect of the stimulus. It is tempting 

^•to dismiss television as a visual and, ephemeral medium better suited to, 

entertainment than to the presentation of complex iS5ue positlonis, but 

past research does not support such a characterization. Gains^ in 

accuracy have been related 'to such political televison presentations as 

British party programs (Blumler and McQuail, 1969) :and the 1960 Kennedy- 

Nixon debates (Carter, cited ,in Katz and Feldman, 1962). In contrast 

to network news, both these television events were nohroutine and focused 

^ » ■ '\. . ■ 

■ on issue content. This suggests that the failure of network news to 

^ 47 '■ 



{produce gains in political acturacy lies not in tlie general characteristics - 

of ttlevision but in the format and content of the' news program. 

McClure and Patterson (197A) explain their findings in terms of 

content* ' According to their content analysis of ^ the three network's 

^nmm programs during the 1972 presidential campaign, tlie networks devoted 

^ait average of just 3Z of available news minutes to coverage of the 

- ■ ^^^^ ^ . \ ^ . ■ ' 

candidates' stands on the major issues of the campaign. Thus, it app^rs 

. ... ' . ^ . . ^ . ' - 

that lack of relevant content is the simplest ejcplanation for the null 

Informational impact- of network news. ' t:{. 

. But It also appears that people have difficulty regaining information 
that is covered on neti^rk news. Stem (1971) found that half his ^ 
sample.^f the audience of a network news program could not recall even, > 
one of the 19 news stories on the program shortly after the broadcast. 
Thus, it is possible that the ^otmat of network news depresde <^*»rnlng, 
:t&e present format for network news includes * a .heavy emphasis on visuals 
and a great deal of switching from one visual focus to another, such as ♦ . 
the movement from arichorperson^to correspondent to filmed report to 
correspondent and back to ajncTipr person. • This emphasis on visuals, 
and the changing of visuals in rapid succession, stems from an assumption 
by network ^executives that striking visuals are necessary to retain 
audience interest and maintain high audience ratings. But it' is possible 

that continual shifts in visuals deflect attention and idepre&3 lear ning,. 

• In fut:ure research, 'it would be appropriate to examine the Impact 
of production variables, such as visual shifts, upon learning from television 
ana such indicators, of audience interest as feelings of arousal or boredom 
and cliannel-switching behavior. Such research also migli^'] involve the types 
of neurb-physiological, attention-orienting mechanisms epi'cited by differing 
production techniques. \ ' 



' ^It^also seens tmportaut, in more general studies of political 

coMiunlcation, to distinguish between routine mass media behavior, 

• ' ' ■ " . ^ ' ^ ' ' * '. 

such as daily newspaper readership and network news viewing, and attention. 

to npnroutine^medla events, such as debates and political conventions. 

' c ^ - , L ■ ■ . ^ ^ . - 

It may\be helpful also to differentiate between receivers who attend to 

the 'daily sources of political information out of sheer force of habit 

^ ' ' ' ' ' . ' .' 

and those who are motivated by some nonroutine interest in a particular 

event or issue. Of all three samples, the young )Iadison' voters appear ■ 

to be the ^most likely to gain accurate perceptions of the candidates 

through newspapek use. They are also most likely to be motivated to 

read the newspaper by an interest in the campaign. The young Lexington 

s^pXe appears to be motivated more by an. interest in day-to-day political 

affairs. Accordingly, newspaper use is more strongly related to knowlaige 

of the Workings of the political system than to accurate perceptions 

of the presidential candidates for the young Lexington voters. This 

fixuiing is merely suggestive as it does not hold for .the older Madison 
' . ^ ' " * . ' ^ s , 

sample, but it does point out the importance of considering the type of 

interest and attention given to mass media messages when assessing in- . 
fonWtional. effects. , ' 

THE DIFFERENTIAL IMPACT OF THE ■ NEWSPAPER 

For young voters, the newspaper appears to b e an Impo rt ant^ferce^ — 

^i— — — ' ^ 

•towardTBroadenjS^ the distribution of botH accurate information about 

' ' .to ,^ 

candidates' issue stands and knowledge of the political syste©. However, 
the impact of .public* at-fairs newspaper use is nonsignificant for older 
voters. For the older sample, variations in accuracy and system knowledge 
can be accounted for largely by such enduring nredispositional variables 
as iijducation and day-to-day political interest, public affairs magazine 



T«*d«rship is the otay medium that affects the accuracy of older voters. • 

'*•■■ ..- . ' ■ - . , ■ ■ " ' • ^ - \ ■ 

While the daC^- generally support the argument that the well-educated 

«re better equipped to process new political .iafomation because of their 
greater contextual knowledge of the political system, this pattern is 
»re evident! for older than for young voters . Not only is the link between 
^education Mid system knowledge less substantial for young voters, but 
they also appear to gain system ftom newspaper use. The importance of 
newepaper use as -an .alternate channel for. the acquisition of system knowledge 
is most^striking in the^case of the young Lexington sample. Fpr example, " 
day-50-day political interest, which is not significantly correlated _ _ 
with education, does not appreci^ably affect system knowledge, ' nt_the : - - 
Indirect path from political interest through newspaper use to political 
system knowledge is substantial. Thus, it appears that political interest 
contributes to system kn9wledge only when this interest is manifested 
in newspaper usi*. . ' ^ / 

- Thtis, for the young, the newspaper represents a breach in educationally- 
determined :ut terns of knowledge acquisition and, for the newspaper 
"journalist, an opportunity to help broaden the distribution o£ knowledge 
among your^ voters. /y 

the broad diffusiqn^jjf-4w>lit'^ of the tradltionar 



obligations of the press in an equalitarian, democratic political system-. 

The potential of the newspaper 'to fulfill this obligation is apparent 

when one considers the fact thar despite low«r educational attainment, 

young voters are just as accurate as thelx elders. 

t-The newspaper's potential is even more evident when one/considers 

•the possibility that the young person's first voting experience may be - 
"a crucial event in political socialization. such, the experience of 
' the first campaign m±glifeJ?J? expected to affect later interest in day-to-day 



politi<»l affairs/ a good pr^ictor of both accuracy and political 
ayitam knowledge among older, voters; This type -of causal linkage- can 
'b«t probed only by longitudinal research, but if such linkages exist, . 
th« ttwspaper may be part of the socializing experience. That i», the 
-type of assistance the newspaper offers ydung voters during their first 
,cam^ign may affect not only the' quality of the immediate voting decision 
but ihe- nature of later. intervention in the electoral process. ' . - - . 
Unfortunately, 18- to 24-year-olds read the newspaper less frequently 
m do older persons, - and the rate of readership ^ttg the young appears 
tQ blB'ai^cl^.ng precipitously. One analysis of ,,two cross-sectional 
samplii taken in- 1967 and. 1974 (Yankelovdtch, Skelly, and White', 1976) 
indicatesVthat TIZ of the 18- to , 24-year-olds read a newspaper oa-a' 
. daily basisNin 1967. By 1974, .only *61Z of this age groty) read a newspaper 
every <iay~a decline of ; lOZ. Even more disturbing, this analysis shows - 
no evidence of aWturation effect. Respondents who were 25^ to 34-years 
old in! 1-974 were at\the same readership level (71%) as were 18- to 
24-year-olds in 1967Aindicating no^^hangfe*---T^^ of cross- 

^^^tio^l.-sampiesr^^teS^ different joints in time, does nof constitute 
definitive evidence for as)s(ertions about change." . 

' «<^wever, alongitudinalXstudy of 1669 high, school seniors and their 
parents," interviewed-in 19(55 a\i reinterviewed in 4973, -does provide such 
. evidence (Jennings 'and, Niemi, 19t§) . In 1965, less than half of the high" 
school seniors reported daily newsp^et reading. This figure did not change 

when the youths were reinterviewed «iW years later. Thus,- the decline 

' * . ■ \ ' ,- 

"in newspaper readership among the youngVppears to be a generational 

V.phenomeonon that will not be. remedied as Voung people grow into "adult" - 

patteras of. newspaper readersliip. As such, it is disheartening data for 
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tcwimts pf. dcnocra tic, process, as well^fi^or newspaper publishers. 

; Unlikriictwork news,, news^pers appear to inf onn their young .audientJe. 

Ttd npwapaper'-^ aajop^pfoblii appears to b.e in attracting this audience. ' 

Tlitts, ^♦l-ptSbltt^ decliilng newspaper readershlj>, particularly anong 

tha youngs should be a major focjus of .aass 'joipunlcation reSsearch durtog . 

■ ' . ' ' . . ■ . * , 

the- next decade. Such research might consider the possibilities of different ^ 

modes of "marketing, distribution, . an4 packaging*, as well, as modifications 

in«<^tentl Newly-available technologies suggiist-nany pypes of change. 

For. example, facsimile transmission and interactive cab^e- television systpm 

woidd" make, it possible 'for a newspaper customer to order a custom-edited 

newmpaper and have it delivered electronically. Miqrp-wave .tr«xsmission 

system^ make it possible for a nwspapet to be printed at location^, riemote 

. frd* editorial of ficea, enabling newspapers to serve areas that are regioijai; • 
'■ * f ' ' ' ■ ■ ' , 

or national;, in scope.-, AU of these possibilities need to be evaluated 

in terms of economii? feasibility, marketability, and .implications foir the , 

- ■ -'\ 
democratic process < 



\ 



The Impact Of The Public Affairs Magazine 
The public affairs magaziiie is the only medium 'analyzed that affects 
' accuracy for older voters. However, since^^educatioB is the only signif ic,ant^ 
, predictor of magaziriejijise and since it does n^t result in increksed system 

knowledge,^^he public affairs magazine does not appear to have great potential 
for broad eiiing the distribution of knowledge. 

^ The contributions of magazine use to accuracy are. more modest for the 
* ' two young samples, and statistically nonsignificant for the Lexington sample. 

As in the older sample,.^.maga2ine use makes no significant contribution to j. 
' * ' system knowledge among the young. Thus, the magazine appears to be a llmted 
• . vehicle for £he transmission of political information. 
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The Greater Reponslveness Of Thi Tdung Voter . 

... » • ■ . ■ . 

Generally 1 the^ older sample figs fche minlitalist pattern quite closely. 



Most' of thV variation in accuracy is accounted for by educatiSn, the path- 
from education through political system 'knowledge, and day-to-day interest 
in politics. Of all the media Wami^ned, only public affairs magazine use . . 
appears.to make any signifllcant Contribution to accuracy, and magazine use 
-is best predicted by education. ^ \ 

Ptilitical system l^wledge, which be&rsr' a strong relationship to dccutacy, 

' . ' • ' " ■ • 

•is determined almost, entirely by non-media factors, most notably education*. . 
' But while older voters Appear' to be severely constrained by their 
social predispositions in thefr abUity to acquire information aJiout ^ 
politics, young'' vdters appfear to be*. less constrained and more responsive.* 
,to ckmpaign stimuli. For, example, campaign iijterest is a significant- 
independent predictor of accuracy If or bpth youtyj samples, but not for the 
older sample. la the young Madison sample, thi» effect is enhanced considerably 
by-the indirect* path from campaiga. interest through newspape» use. In 
the Lexington sample, there is/ no - relationship betVeen campaign intief«t . 
and newspaper use". .The Lexington' young voters appear to be motivat^ 
to read .the newspaper by day-to-daj political interest. CorrespondiiJgly:, ' 
•for the Lexington sample newspaper use has a somewhat greater^ impact on 
system knowledge t.han on accuracy. Taken together, these results suggest * ^ 
- that young voters exhibit' a closer relationship' between motivation and . 
newspaper. effgpts than do older voters. This is ^consistent with findings 
by Yankelovich, Skelly, and' White j(ij76) t^'t young people tend no>t' to.be 
' habitual newspaper readers. . Instead, they tend to W an* read nej^spapers 
sporadically and SjBlectivelyi more from specific informational nel^ds from 
habit or a feeling of obligation to keep well-inf ormed\ 
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Thls' resistance. to liabit is one of the qualitieyi of the young that 
f ^rplexes newepaper publishert^ but it alsji Aey be one o J. the qualities 



^ iliat Jiakes reaching this young audience so vitkl 






\ 
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of a larger;program of cross-national research on the yolun'g, first-time 
votex^ in. Britain and America- This particular d^te set- ^as collected 
Zander the direction .of Professor Jack McLeod, director of the Mass 
Cpmnunication Research Center at the tJniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis* 

The Lexington *^ata >?as collected undet the .direction of Prof essc^r William 
ISirlott, }then at the University of Kentucky's School of Human Conmunicatlon. 
Professor Elliott is now at the University, of Oregon; / • \ 

The* proportion of , the total causal (Covariation between campaign interest 
(X3) and accuracy *<X6) explained' by the indirect path through newspaper 
use (X4) was calculated in the following way: ^. ^ ■ , • 

where variation explained by the indirect path , is' equal to 



and variation explained by thejdirect path is equal to 



^63 



then, total causal covariation is, equal to 

(P43) (^64) + ^83 



and the proportion of ^total causal covariation explained by the. indirect 
,path is equal to ^ ^ j ~ 



(?43) (P64) 



(P43) (P64) + P63" 



This method is applied to all such calculations that follow* 
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LIST OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS MAGAZINES 



' Newsmagazines 

Time 
Newsweek 

.tr;S^ewa and World Report 

Opinion Magazines 

Progressive" 
New Republic 
Nation 

National Review 
Atlantic Monthly 
Harpers 

Black World - 

Black Scholar 
' Saturday Review World 
i^New York Review of Bobks 



binder ground iand Liberation 
Ramparts 

Evergreen - * 

Rolling Stone 

Fusion 

Creem 

Ms:. - 

Scharlet Letter 



■ /' 

/ . 



ACCURACY MEASURE . 

Issue Statements Nixon McGovexn 

. . ■ . , Agreement , q 

Ve should pass a federal|iaw itt> no 

legalizing abortion in every 
-state. * :e . 

We should go. aheaid with plans for yes ' ' no 

' development of a new strategic ^ 
bomber. 

** 

We should make sharp cuts in no yes 

spending. for defense. . ' ' - 

The government should create jobs. yes yes 

for heads of welfare families. 

The wage and price control ^program no yes 

is' weighted in favor of business 

and should be ended. . , 

The federal government should' no yes 

gtiarantee a family of four a« 

income of. $4,000. ' .„ „ ' • 

There should be a -Moratorium pf yes no 

bussing of., school children to * 
achieve integration.. , 

Aiif quality standards cannot be stif- . no -.no 
fened because of adverse effects on 
indus^try. ; - ' 

The federal government should divert yes yes 
money to local government for prop- 
erty tax relief. 

To increase employment, the federal yesl no 
government should -grant businesses 
tax relief needed/ for expansion. 
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Table 4 , 

TJnstandar<$i2ed Path Coefficients, Standard Err oWs, and 
' P-Hatibs for Regressions with Public Affail^s 

Newsp^aper Use as 



Madison 
Young Sample 

P St.E. P 



Madison ' 
Older Sample , 

P St.E.l F 



Regression on 
Aiecuracy 

Education 

Political Iiiterest 

Caiq>aign Interest 

System Knowledge 

Newspaper Use ' 

Regression on 
System Knowledge. 

Education 

Political Interest 

Newspaper Use ^ 

Regression on 
Newspaper Use 

Education 

Political, Interest 

Campaign Interest 



.44 


.13 


11.J.2* 


.29 


.12 


6.22* 


.57 


.35 


n.'s. 


.94 


.51 


3141* -.■ 


.70 


.33 


4.48* 


.49 


.41 




. 48 ' 


.14 


11.19* 


.55 


.22- 


6.B3*- 


1.12 


.35 


10.00* 

• 


.61 


.53 


• nis. " " 


.25 


.06 


V 

17.35* 


.24 


.04 


34.38*' 


.63 


.15 


17.72* 


.58 


.16 


14.15* 


.33 


.16 


. 4.02* 


• .31 


.20 


n.s.i . 



,07 .02 



B.42* 


.04 


.02 


5.10*1 


23.30* 


. 30 . 


.07 


18.92* 


10.58* 


.05 


.06 


n.s. 



■*significant beyond the .01 level 
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Table 5 . ' 



• Uhstandardized Path Coef|icients-v Standard Errors, and 
F-Ratios for Regressions. with Public Affairs 
Magazine Use as X^: Madison 



YOimg Sample Older Sample 

P St.E. F . . P St.?. F 



Regression on 
Acciaracy , 



Education 




.13 


12.12* 


.23 < 


.12 


3.79* 


- ft V 


77 


.»34 


~ 5.10* 


.90 


.48 


3.49* 


Caxapaiga Interest 


.97 


.33 


8.91* 


.35 


• 40 


n.s. 


Magazine Use * 


,46 


.22. 


4.12* 


. .74 


• 28 


7.23* 


System Knowledge 


.53 


.14 


13.94* 


:64 ' 


.21 


9.85* 


.Regression on 
System Knowledge . 

Education 


J 

.27 


.06 


19.57* 


\.26 


.04 


41 J7* 


< • 

Political Interest 


,.74 


.14 


29.51* 


'.72 


.15 


23.49* 


Magazine Use 

V ^ 


.09 


.11 


n.s. 


-.18 


.11 


n.s. 


Regiression* on 
Magazine Use 












' : A- 


Education 


.0^^ 


.03 


4.73* 


.08 


.02 


7.37* 



Political Interest .19 .09 3.60** ' .19 .JL3 '^.s,. 
Campaign Interest .07 .10 n.s; *.16 .12, n.s. 



*siJnTf icant 'Seyoiid the 0 . 1 level 

**Significant beyond the .025 level.. Since the undsCandard- 
•ized path coefficient is twice its standard errot., this 
coefficient was considered significant'. 
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.Table 6 

Unstandardized Patk Coefficients, Standard Errots, and 
F-Ratios for Regressions with Network News Viewing 

as X^: Madisoki 



Young Sample Older Sample 

P \ St.5.- ? St-€. F 



Regression on 
• AcciitacY ' 

Education ^ 

Political 'interest 

Campaign Interest 

System Knowleidge 

Network News 

RegressioKi on • 
System Knowledge 



.49^; 


-\.l-3 


13.60*-^ 


— ^.32 


.12 


7.21* 


.83 

,94. 


\37: 

r 

.33 


5 '.16* 
8.19* 


1.12 
.42 


.49 
.41 


5.21*. 
n.s. 


.55 


.14 


14.56* 


.56 


,21 


6.96* 


^02 


.27 


n.s . 


.21 


.36 


n.s. 



Education 


.^8 


.06 


.21.06* 


.25 


.04, 


40.85* 


Political Iiiterest' 


.78 


' .15 


28^29* 


.65 


.15 


19.53* 


Network News 


*.03 


.13 




.24 


,13 


3.32** 


Regression on. 
Network News 










• 




Education 


.061 


^_03 


.-^4..0M— 


-'.-03.: 


.02 





Political .Interest . . 44__ _^!M_2:5--1S* =^,^01- ^10- ^ nrsr; 



Campai gn Interest ' -.12 .08 n.s.- .17 .09 3.69**- 

♦significant beyond- the .01 level * ' 

**sifmificant beyond the .025 level. Since the unstandard- 
ized^ path . coeificient is nearly twice its standard error, 
this coefficient was considered significant. 
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' ■• V .\ ' ' • ■ Table 7^ ' V • 

tJnstandardized Path Coeff icients , .Standard EiproVs , ' and; 
F-Ratibs for Regressions with Newspaper Use Vs 
s X^: Lexington Sample " \ 



St.E. 




Regression on 
Accuracy. 

Education , .62 .23 

Politipal Intejrest .83 .43 3:66*\ 

Campaign:. Interest ' ^ .85-- .A3. ' 3.85* < 

System .Kiiowledge . ' .41 .18 .4.87* 

"Newspaper Use ■ .78 ' .'44 3.11* 

Regression on - 
Political Syi^tem^ ; : 

Knowledge 



Edncation - v29 ..11 7.40* 



0 



Political Interest v .22 .19 n.\s. 

Newspaper Use . .43 .21- '+.l5* 

Regriession oh , ' - i ' . 

Newspaper Use . . 

Education - ■ ' ^ * . .11 .04 6.^9* 

Politicsa-Lcjtere^ — ___-.=^=r— T43===;;:08-=i8-.6i^^ 

Canqpaign Interest ^' .06 .08 n.s'. 



I, 



*signif leant beyond the ..01 level 
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tins tandardlzed Path Coefficients, Standard Errors and 
* IrRatios for Regressions -with Public Affairs Magazine 
Use as X^: Lexington Sample ' / 



Begressipn on 
Accurafcy 



Soi 



Education 

" ' - ;\ 

Political Interest 
Caapaigk Interest 
System .Knowledge 
Magazine lUse ' 

■ ■ 'A' ' 

Regression on 
Political $;7stem 
-Knowledge 

Education / 

Political Interest. 

Magazine Use 

' — 
Regression on 
Public Affairs.^ 
Magazine Use 

ft 

Education 
Political Interest 
Campaign Interest 



/ V 



St.E: 



.70 


.23 


9.70* 


i.te 


.40^ 


6.97* 


.77 


^43 


3.X5* 


^2 


.18 


5.18* 


■'.66/ 


.39 


- n.s. 



.J 

.33 ,10 10,17* 
.33 .17' n.i. 
.33 .19 ' n.s. 



^0 .05 n.s. 

?, >) • 

.16 .09 ' n.V. 

;05 



.10' n.s*. 



*significant beyond the .01 level. 
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• ; . Tablets • 1.^ . . ; . ' ~ 

■.-.-.•.*■■•■ i ./ '."' ■ ' ' * * 

f t^tandardlzed Path Coefficients » Standard Errors, , and 
. I^-Ratlos for Reg|fesslons with IT&twork News Viewing 

\ ■ '• • AS .X^: Lexingtons-Sample 




Regression on 
• ■ Accuracy 



St.E. 



Education ^ .68 ",23 8.87* 

Political ^Ingeres t -1.12 .41 7.36^ 

Campaign Interest ' ^ I ' ^ .79 \A4 3.29* 

$ystem Ktfdw^g^ / *' . -1^ 6.36j*- 

network News Viewing / ' • .09 .34 . n.si 

^Regression b^i , . - ■ ' V?- • . . .. . ' ' * . | . 

\. . Political^ System - ' , ' I 



V 



\ TCnowledge 



\ Education-- , ' / ,. '>33i .11 9.i53*- 



!.' Toljitical^Intere'st ^ ^ ..' .36-: .18 4wl2* 



Network News Viewing - ^ , .0^; , .17 nfs. 

'.Regression on ' * - ' , \ '/^ 

■ ' Network News - . x • 

•/ ■ Viewing '/ ^ . • • ; . 



Education • ' « • . -.08 .06 v.n.s. 



/ Tolitic^l interest - ^ \ .31* ' .10 /8.74* 



Caxtxpai^ Interest . . : . io9 All j n.s. 



*significant beyond the .,01 leve^L. 
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Table 10 



Intercortelatlons between Variables in the Causal Model: Madisott Ydunis Sainple 



1^- 



4 Accuracy 

' Education 

Political 
,Intereat 

^Qaflq>aigh 
• llnterest 

fSystem. 
;i&iowledge 

iNewspiaper 
;Use • 

Hagazine 

>Use 

Network 
IJews , . 
»Vifewing 



- ■ ° Network 

,v « Political Campaign System Newspaper Hagazine. News 

Accuracy Education Interest Interest Knowliedge Use Use Viewing 



1.00 



.36, 
1.00 



.40 
.18 

1.00 



.32 
.09 

.47 

\ 

1.00 



.42 
.34 

,39 

.11 

1.00 



.44 
.25 

.45 

.38 

..33 

1.00 



.22 
.17 

.15 

.03 

.15 

.20 

1.00 

r 



47 

.19 
. .37 
\ .09 
.16 
.32 
'.08 

/ 

i.ob 
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Table U 



'Intercorrelatlon^ . between Varlable^^ in the® Causal Model: Madison Older Sample 



' . . Netwbrk^ 

^Political Campaign System Newspaper Magazine News 
Accuracy Education Interest Interest Knowledge Use Usfe Viewing 

. I . < ■ ^ ; — : • ' ^- : ■ 1 

Accuracy 1.00 .40 .41 .30 .44 .30 , .32 .07 . 

Education -1.00 .29 .20 .51 .27' .28 -.07 . 

Political^ ^ 

Interest ^ / 1.00 .58 .43 .40 .27 .06 

Campaign . 

Interest 1.00 .21 .19 .25 .16 

♦ ^ » I 

■'"^ . - ' ' t • .... 

System ' 

Knowledge 1.00 .32 ^ .10 .10 

- ' • ^ • \ ' • ' / . , . r 

Newspaper _ 1 _ _ 

Use , 1.00 - .27 .12 

Magazine » " _ 

Use . ^ • — ^ . 1*00 . .08 



Network 
News 

Viewing i - . * . • . - . LOO 



. Table 12 

: Intercorrelations between Variables in t;he Causal Model: Lexington Sample-^ 



- Network 
Political Can?>aign System Newspaper Magazine News 
Accuracy Education Interest Interest Knowledge . Use Use Viewing 



Accuracy 

Education 

Political 
Interest 

Caiiipaign 
Interest 

System 
Knowledge 

Newspaper 
Use 

Magazine 
Use 

Network 
News 
Viewing 



1.00 



.34 
1.00 



.39 


.36 


.33 


• J/ 

* 




18 


.08 


• .17 


.28 


.22 


.03 


.13 


1.00, 


.48 


.21 


.46 


.20 


.29 




1.00 


.18 " . 


.20 


:i4 


.15 






1.00 


.29 

* 




.14 


• 






i.oo 


.14 


.30 










• 

1.00 


.08 



1.00 
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